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Big Business Joins Court 


Delinquency Prevention Program 
By VICTOR B. WYLEGALA, Judge 
Children’s Court of Erie County, Buffalo, New York 


Few people would think of a County Fair as the proper setting 
for a juvenile delinquency prevention program. The hustle and 
bustle, the rides, freaks, balloons, the exhibits of prize animals, 
displays of farm products and the many tempting delicacies for the 
smaller fry do not sound like items that may be mixed with the 
more serious business of improving personal behavior. 

But it can be done particularly well, especially when under- 
taken by the children’s or juvenile court with the assistance of a 
socially-minded community business concern. It has been done 
successfully for the past 12 years, at first under the joint effort of 
the court and the Judges and Police Executives Conference of Erie 
County, and in the past six years much more effectively with the 
added assistance of such corporations as the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, the Automobile Club of Buffalo (twice), the 
Association of American Railroads (twice), and most recently, in 
1951, the DuPont Company. 


Attracting Attention 


Not only the evils and community cost of juvenile delinquency 


but also various safety lessons can be effectively impressed upon 
the youngsters as well as their parents. 


The Erie County Fair each year averages well over 125,000 
paid adults in attendance, plus about 35,000 children, for the six 
days of operation. Getting the attention of this mass of people 
away from the farm exhibits, the midway color with its bright 
lights, games and tempting edibles, was not too easy at first. But 
it was done by putting on an attractive free show for the children 
and mixing with it some lessons for both children and parents. 

The favorite children’s cartoon comics, loaned without charge 
by moving picture theatre owners, attract the children and get 
them to induce their walk-weary parents to follow them to the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Building which has a comfortable movie room. 
For the past five years a magic show put on by Erie Railroad’s 
Police Lieutenant Thomas Brown has supplied the additional in- 
ducement to make them visit our exhibit. 


Coming to see Mickey Mouse, the children and parents are 
treated to short safety and crime prevention movies. Lieutenant 
Brown puts on his act of magic—the same tricks as are done by 
the highest paid magicians in the theatre—except that here the 
lingo of the performer makes each trick illustrate a safety lesson, 
such as dangers of trespassing on railroad rights of way, hitching 
rides on moving trains, interfering with safety devices, as well as 
other safety lessons for the home and the highway. 


| 
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Lt. Thomas Brown of Erie Railroad with his bag of magician’s 
tricks interests crowd at Erie County (N. Y.) Children’s Court 
Fair Exhibit to promote safety and prevent delinquency. 


Monday is always children’s day at the Fair. Twenty thou- 
sand or more are admitted without charge. It does not take long 
for the news to spread through the Fairgrounds; and not only on 
the first day but during the rest of the week we have a steady flow 
of visitors, sometimes reaching a total of more than sixty thousand. 


Frank Slade, County Treasurer and for many years Treasurer 
of the Fair Commission, in commenting on our exhibit said: “The 
Children’s Court and Judges and Police Executives Conference 
Exhibit has become so much a Fair fixture that we would surely 
= it. It is undoubtedly one of the Fair’s largest single attrac- 

ions.” 
Malicious Mischief 


The Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation was the first busi- 
ness concern to try out its possibilities in helping reduce malicious 
breakage of street lamps, which in the City of Buffalo prior to 
1946 exceeded $35,000 annually. To attract the inquisitive boys’ 
attention to the facts that dark streets increase the dangers of 
darkness, and that it causes needless expense to taxpayers, a full- 
sized street lamp was set up, showing its operation and construc- 
tion and the cost of the different parts. To carry home a lasting 
impression the different items of cost were compared with the 
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number of baseballs, bats and other playground equipment that 
could be bought with the same amount of money. Interest in the 
exhibit was stimulated by an electric eye, quite new at the time, 
which lighted lamps by simply passing the hand over it. 


According to Albert T..O’Neil, vice-president of the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, the exhibit reached many people 
needing lessons which it taught, because malicious breakage of 
street lamps was materially reduced. 


The Buffalo Automobile Club in 1947 and again in 1950 made 
the dangers of playing in the street, hitching rides and careless 
street crossing the major lesson. The special attractions were a 


dual control car and various testing devices which both parents and 
children enjoyed trying. 


Dai Lewis, Jr., secretary of the Automobile Club, says he is 
ready to take over again because at the Fair they reach people who 
would never stop at a similar exhibit at any commercial show. 


The Association of American Railroads was so impressed with 
the value of the opportunity at the 1948 Fair that it asked to repeat 
the following year, in order that the co-operating railroads might 
improve the exhibit and really get the full benefit of the large at- 
tendance. The principal attraction was a most complete model 
railroad, with several trains operating at the same time. An L- 
shaped table, fifty feet long, showing every railroad device, signal, 
crossing and culvert with small signs pointing out their uses and 
danger spots, kept both young and old gazing in amazement. Here 
again we continue to receive comments from railroad police about 


pce noticeable reduction in troublesome children on railroad prop- 
erty. 


Accident Prevention 


The 1951 Fair had as its angel the DuPont Company. The 
lavish use of cellophane in all its hues gave color and new life to 
the drab concrete walls of the Firemen’s Building and provided a 
fine background for the safety lessons taught in the displays. 


A new shining bicycle, equipped with every known gadget, 
caught the eye of every boy and girl. A small sign invited them 
to pass the hand over a magnetic plate and immediately an arrow 
would light up to point out each and every danger spot which might 
contribute to accidents if neglected. The brake, handlebar, front 
and rear lights, reflector, received individual attention. 


The terrific toll of human beings injured and killed daily was 
graphically illustrated by a continuously operating street scene 
with automobiles, which pointed out the fact that every twenty 
seconds a life is snuffed out by careless operation of motor vehicles. 


A specially constructed ferris wheel, made of transparent 
lucite, operated by a miniature motor, carried brief but pointed 
safety messages on each seat as it passed the observer’s eye. 
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DuPont Company’s Committee Chairman John Walters, with 


microphone, explains exhibit showing 20-second accident fre- 
quency. 


Replacing a blown fuse with a copper penny or other similar 


object was convincingly demonstrated in a gadget specially built 
for the occasion. 


A spokesman for the DuPont organization, to encourage other 
corporations in undertaking similar ventures, said every one of 
their staff who took part in preparing the exhibit enjoyed doing 


it, adding it was a fine way of getting acquainted with community 
problems. 


Attendants for the exhibit are recruited from the juvenile 
division of the Erie County Probation Department. They are 
equipped to answer the many and varied questions suggested by 
the placards referring to the work of the court and delinquency 
statistics. At most of the Fairs a four or five minute recording by 
the judge of the Children’s Court would be played whenever the 
group around the exhibit seemed to warrant it. 


While we cannot prove any direct connection with our lower 
than average rate of delinquency, we do know that through the 


exhibit we reach thousands of people and acquaint them with the 
court’s services. 
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Specialized Courts 


A Discussion of Courts Handling Juvenile and Family Matters 
By ELWOOD F. MELSON, Judge 
Family Court for New Castle County, Wilmington, Delaware 


It is possible for a specialized court to assist tremendously in 
the matter of family conservation which includes youth conserva- 
tion, provided: 


1. That the specialized court has sufficient jurisdiction ; 
That it use its authority in a proper manner; 


2. 

3. That it use modern professional casework skills and tech- 
niques in its social services ; and 

4, 


That the specialized court be so organized with respect to 
its structure, its processes and its authority that these 
skills and techniques be most effectively applied, in its 
social services, toward the production of favorable change 
in and by the offender. 


Sufficient Jurisdiction 


The very theory underlying and undergirding the whole juve- 
nile court idea is that all proceedings therein shall be “in the in- 
terest of” and not “against” the child. No indictment; no informa- 
tion ; no presentment; no prosecution; no finding of criminal guilt; 
no sentencing; no criminal record; but rather the employment of 
such positive, constructive and reconstructive social services, par- 
ticularly in the matter of probation, preferably in the child’s own 
home, as will help him to become acceptable in his home and com- 


munity, and therefore be enabled to remain at home and not be re- 
moved therefrom. 


Every juvenile court judge wants to conserve youth, however 
improbable may be his methods and manner. But, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, he soon comes to feel his efforts frustrated. He is 
trying desperately to help meet the child’s unmet needs in the 
child’s own home as the law requires; but he cannot do it, simply 
because the deviant pressures in the child’s home are stronger and 
more constant than are the intermittent influences of the court 


toward the child’s conformance. The proposition is just that 
simple! 


The judge asks for co-operation from the parents, but he 
doesnot receive it. Of course, the juvenile court judge can remove 
the child from his home, but this seems a rather drastic procedure ; 
and, besides, it’s against the spirit of the court’s charter. Further- 
more, unless the institution to which the child is to be committed 
has the facilities and the sympathetic understanding with which 
to meet the child’s needs, his removal from his own home may be 
fraught with great danger from the standpoint both of the child 
and of society. 


| 
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The judge wants so much to keep the delinquent child in his 
own home that he ofttimes does so against his better judgment. 
He really wishes he could reach those parents. He cannot do so. 
They are beyond his jurisdiction. 


Proper Use Of Authority 
Have you ever had the privilege of being invited by the judge 
of an enlightened juvenile court to sit in at a hearing where there 


was no one present but the child and his parents, the probation 
officer and the judge, and you? 


And did the judge share with you, as an interested observer, 
the trained probation officer’s carefully prepared report, in which 
he sets forth the reasons why he, the probation officer, believes, as 
the result of a complete investigation and a thorough study of the 
child, his personality, his mentality, his background, his habit pat- 
tern and his environment, that the child is, in the opinion of the 
probation officer, able to use the helping and hopefully “changing” 
social services of the court incident to probation, and is willing to 
try to do so, and is hence eligible for probation? 


And did you hear the judge explain to the child that the court 
is his friend, not his foe; that it wants not to hurt him, to help 
him; that while the court is rejecting his conduct, it will never re- 
ject him; that the court is furnishing for his help one of the finest 
probation officers in the world; that this probation officer will 
endeavor in every possible way to assist him through the exceed- 
ingly difficult transition from the antisocial, irresponsible and un- 
accepted boy that he is to the socially acceptable and thoroughly 
trustworthy boy that he can become; and that the court believes 
that he can do it and will help him and trust him and expect him 
to come through? 


Such a use of authority will, with a high degree of probability, 
help to conserve that youth. 


Modern Skills and Techniques 


Persons who possess the proper attributes, the proper attitudes 
and the proper aptitudes, can be trained in the professional schools 
of social work, and particularly in those schools which offer spe- 
cialized courses in the correctional field, to do more effective work 
than they or any one else, generally speaking, could do without that 
training, in the complex, intricate and delicate art of helping juve- 
niles and adults who have unsolved social problems: (a) to express 
them; (b) to face them; (c) to recognize their part in them; and 
(d) to move toward responsible control of them and of themselves. 

Just as the trained watchmaker knows better how to repair 
watches; and just as the trained physician knows better how to 
apply the healing arts; just so the graduate of an accredited school 
of social work, who has specialized in the correctional field, knows 
better how to apply modern professional casework skills and tech- 
niques, to provide the atmosphere most conductive to the produc- 
tion of favorable “change” in the offender and by the offender. 
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Court Organization 


In a specialized court, the only safe basis for sound and effec- 
tive operations is a partnership between the judge and the proba- 
tion staff. If agreement with respect to a case disposition cannot 
be reached between the judge and the probation staff, then the 
judge, since he alone must bear the community responsibility for 
it, must, of course, make the ultimate decision. He is, in a sense, 
a senior partner. 


However, if the partnership concept be faithfully and insist- 
ently and consistently pursued, the net social effect will be that the 
probation officer, having first formed a healthy relationship with 
the offender, and having thoroughly tapped and selectively used 
the community’s diagnostic and therapeutic social resources de- 
signed to help meet the offender’s needs, and having applied the 
most modern known skills and techniques toward the production of 
favorable change in and by the offender; the probation officer and 
the judge will form a smoothly working partnership team, whose 
composite judgment, while not infallible, will be as nearly perfect 
and as constructively helpful in conserving the family and/or the 
youth involved as it is possible for any human decision to be, in the 
intricate matter of disturbed human relations. 


_In a specialized court certain probation officers should be 
assigned to hold preliminary interviews on all complaints, whether 
originating by direct court contact or by police arrest. 


The probation officer personally submits his written report 
and recommendations to the judge before the hearing, and explains 
to the judge, if asked, the whys and wherefores thereof; and per- 
sonally attends the hearing, and feels perfectly free, at any point, 
to give the judge orally the further benefit of his findings and of 
his feelings in the matter. 


A REVIEW OF 
STATE ACTION ON NONSUPPORT LEGISLATION AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1951 SHOWS 


Reciprocal support legislation already enacted: (39 jurisdictions) 


Arkansas Kansas New York Tennessee 
California Kentucky North Carolina Texas 
Colorado Maine North Dakota Utah 
Connecticut Maryland Ohio Virginia 
Delaware Minnesota Oklahoma Washington 
Georgia Missouri Oregon Wisconsin 
Idaho Montana Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Illinois Nebraska Rhode Island Puerto Rico 
Indiana New Hampshire South Carolina Virgin Islands 
Iowa New Jersey South Dakota 


Action pending in 1951 sessions: Alabama ; 
Action probable in 1952: Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi 


| 
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Wilmington Impressions 


Legal Attitudes Toward Juvenile Delinquency 
By RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O’GRADY, Secretary 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 


We were very fortunate to have an opportunity of participat- 
ing as a guest in the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court judges held in Wilmington, Delaware, May 20 and 
22. 


One could not fail to be impressed by the clear thinking of the 
judges. One was constantly aware that here was a group of very 
able lawyers with a social point of view in regard to juvenile de- 
linquency and its many related problems. Their thinking, as we 
gathered, was based on the fundamental assumption of the juve- 
nile court as a legal institution. 


The judges recognized their social responsibility toward the 
child but there was always the attitude that they should proceed 
according to the law. A second fundamental concept that stood out 
in their thinking was the fact that they could not proceed more 
rapidly than public opinion allowed them. 


Thirdly, there was a deep sense of responsibility on the part 
of the judges toward all the groups in the community. Fourthly, 
there was deep conviction on the part of the judges about the basic 
importance of religion in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
One and all they were anxious to work in closer harmony with the 
representatives of various religious groups. 


Fifthly, the juvenile court judges appeared most anxious to 
make the fullest use of existing facilities in dealing with problems 
of child welfare and domestic relations. They are aware of what 
can be done by voluntary agencies in dealing with problems of 
child welfare and family welfare before they reach the court. 
Sixthly, the juvenile court judges indicated they would like to deal 
directly with existing voluntary agencies in the care of children. 


They would like to be in a position generally to commit chil- 
dren directly to these agencies as they are already doing in hun- 
dreds of communities in these United States. They would like to 
stimulate and further develop voluntary effort in this field. They 
recognize what voluntary effort means in a community in bring- 
ing more participation on the part of all the people in works of serv- 
ice and in developing the ideals that grow out of deep religious 
convictions ‘which alone can bring about those changes in human 
attitude and social relations for which we are all working. 


Footnote: Reprinted from The Catholic Charities Review, September 1951 
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News From The States 


DELAWARE 


“At the last session of the Legislature the law concerning the 
Family Court for New Castle County, Delaware, was changed to 
provide two full-time judges, each to receive a salary of $10,000. 

“A new juvenile court was established for Kent and Sussex 
Counties which divorced the joint judgeship with the former Court 
of Common Pleas of Kent County, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a separate judge for the new juvenile court alone. The 
gentleman appointed to this position is Mr. Marion Stevenson. He 
will receive mail either at Georgetown, Delaware, or at Dover, Del- 
aware.”—ELWOOD F. MELSON. 


FLORIDA 
New Juvenile Court Act 


The new Juvenile Court Act for Florida passed by the 1951 
Legislature and effective October 1, was the culmination of a long 
and tedious effort to clarify the laws of this State as applied to 
children either wayward or neglected who require the protection, 
guidance or discipline of the State. The original Juvenile Court 
Act in Florida was passed in 1911. During the 40 years it has been 
in operation, efforts have been made from time to time to make the 
law more effective. Invariably and inevitably those seeking to 
improve the law encountered constitutional inhibitions making it 
impossible to invest exclusive original jurisdiction in the cases of 
delinquent or dependent children in any one court. As a result, 
they were scattered about in justice of the peace courts, police 
courts, juvenile courts and criminal courts. 


The first requisite step, therefore, was to procure constitution- 
al authority to establish one court of exclusive original jurisdiction 
where this type of case might be handled. 


It took five years and two sessions of the Legislature to pro- 
cure the amendment. The amendment having been ratified by the 
people, a new law based on it was presented by a state-wide com- 
mittee, on which were represented practically all the interested gov- 
ernmental and private agencies and interested individuals. 


Salient Features 


The new act, of course, defines dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren; and its salient features are as follows: 


1. Judges of separate or statutory juvenile courts are re- 
quired to be members of the Florida Bar or to have served thereto- 
fore as judges of juvenile courts; and are elected by the people. 


2. Probation officers, now called counselors, are selected by 
the judge from a list of qualified applicants, certified by a merit 
board or a civil service board where the latter exists. 
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8. The judge is specifically given the powers of a committing 
magistrate in order to handle adults who are offenders against 
children to the extent of binding them over for trial in criminal or 
other appropriate courts. 


4. When jurisdiction of any child shall have been obtained, 
the court shall retain jurisdiction, unless relinquished by order, 
until the child reaches twenty-one years of age; provided, that this 
shall not prevent the exercise of jurisdiction of any other court 
having jurisdiction in case the child, after becoming an adult, com- 
mits a violation of law. 

5. For the usual criminal terminology, a new nomenclature 
is provided; for instance, the petition on orders and other papers 
filed in the official records in any case shall be entitled “in the 
interest of......... , a child”; for the term “arrest” is substituted 
the term “taking into custody.” 

6. The counselors are empowered to serve papers, to take 
into custody, to transport children from or to training schools or 
other places where they may be committed, on an expense basis. 

7. Medical, psychiatric and psychological services may be 
provided and paid for by the court. 

In general, the court has been clothed with powers and author- 
ity much after the pattern of the standard Juvenile Court Act. 


Interpretative Program 

This new act being rather evolutionary, if not revolutionary, 
it was thought wise to launch an educational effort to acquaint 
with its content and operation, those officials primarily concerned 
with it as well as the citizens generally. To this end, W. S. CRIS- 
WELL of Jacksonville, president of the Florida Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Association, Duval County, Florida, secured the service of 
certain persons and officials as a sponsoring committee to promote 
five regional conferences throughout the State, where the new law 
was presented, explained, and discussed as to its application and 
effect. The committee members are: D. R. Smith, president, Coun- 
ty Judges’ Association of Florida; R. L. Kendrick, president, Flor- 
ida Sheriffs’ Association; McKenney J. Davis, chaplain; R. P. 
Robbins, chairman, Juvenile Court Committee, County Judges’ 
Association; Sherwood H. Smith, State director, Florida Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Paul Rarden, president, County Commis- 
sioners’ Association; Richard W. Ervin, Attorney General, State 
of Florida; Roger J. Waybright, chairman, Juvenile Delinquency 
Committee, Florida Bar; Arthur Dozier, president, Florida Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. 

These meetings were held on five successive Saturdays in loca- 
tions selected so that they were within not more than two hours 
driving distance from any point in the region. One was held in 
The Boys’ Industrial School at Marianna; another at the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Ocala. Attendance totaled over 500. Many of 
the judges and others interested attended two or more of the meet- 
ings, particularly those held in the industrial schools. 
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The pattern 
follows: 
10:00 A.M. 


The Journal 
suggested for the conference program was as 


Exposition and Analysis of Law.......... 
Opinions and Interpretation. .Richard W. Irvin 


Practical Operation.............. A Counselor | 


Luncheon—The Growth and Development of the 
Juvenile Court in the United States, and in 
The Department of Public Welfare’s Part. . 

soeueet Sherwood H. Smith, State Director 
Private Agencies and Institutions......... 

Selected Speaker 
Discussion and Summary... .General Chairman 
Adjournment 


Moving Spirit 


While many participated and co-operated in the prolonged ef- 
fort to secure laws adequate to the needs of the unfortunate chil- 
dren requiring State care or protection, the movement centered 


ROGER J. WAYBRIGHT 
Judges’ Association plans to continue the interpretative program 
so auspiciously launched by the sponsoring committee. 

—wW. S. CRISWELL. 


around one individual who for 
years has given unstintedly of 
his time, means, substance and 
effort in spearheading the move- 
ment. Key person in this con- 
nection was Roger J. Waybright 
of Jacksonville, chairman of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Committee 
of the State Bar Association and 
chairman of the drafting com- 
mittee preparing the law. He 
also presented and explained the 
law to the committees of the 
Legislature who handled it and 
to the Legislature as a whole. 
Mr. Waybright has not held a 
public office; but is a shining 
example of the ideal layman 
who devotes himself to a cause 
far above and beyond the call of 
duty generally recognized by 
private citizens. 


As there remains need for 
considerable further explanation 

- and education regarding this 
law, the Florida Juvenile Court 


: 11:30 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
a 3:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
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ILLINOIS 


The officers of the Illinois County and Probate Judges Asso- 
ciation which has affiliated with the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges are the following: 

President 

Robert C. Underwood 

County Court of McLean County 
Bloomington, Illinois 

First Vice-President 

William F. Waugh 

Probate Court of Cook County 
Chicago, Illinois 

Second Vice-President 

Judson E. Harriss 

County Court of Perry County 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Gale A. Mathers 

County Court of Knox County 
Galesburg, Illinois 

Board of Directors 

Seely P. Forbes 

Probate Court of Winnebago 

County 
Rockford, Illinois 
Forest Dizotell 
Probate Court of Rock Island 

County 
ROBERT C. UNDERWOOD Rock Island, Illinois 

Gus T. Greanias 
County Court of Macon County 
Decatur, Illinois 


The Association’s activities this year have centered largely 
upon securing passage of a salary increase bill. Salaries of the 
county and probate judges in this State are graduated according to 
the population of the county, the counties under 10,000 population 
providing a salary of $2400, increasing to $8000 in the largest 
counties. In Cook County, the County Court has no juvenile juris- 
diction, such jurisdiction being vested in the Family Court of 
Cook County. The salaries of the judges of the probate and county 
courts in the various counties were increased by legislative enact- 
ment this year, the increase being in an amount ranging from 
$1200 to $1500 in the various brackets. Because of a constitutional 
prohibition against a change in the salary of an incumbent judge, 
such increases cannot become effective until 1954 when a new term 
commences. In addition to the foregoing legislation, the Associa- 
tion was of assistance in connection with several other legislative 
matters within the jurisdiction of the courts. 


| 
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Individual Activities 


Many of the members are frequently called upon to speak on 
matters connected with juvenile jurisdiction. 


WILLIAM S. ELLIS, county judge of Logan County, Lincoln, 
Illinois, Clarence E. Wright, formerly county judge of Jackson 
County, Murphysboro, Illinois, both past presidents of this Asso- 
ciation, and SEELY P. FORBES, director, served as members of 
the Governor’s Committee for Illinois on the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, ROBERT C. UNDER- 
WOOD recently accepted the Governor’s appointment to serve as 
a member of the newly created Illinois Commission for Children 
and Youth. Establishment of this commission was recommended 
by the original Governor’s Committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing problems of juvenile welfare in the State and procedures per- 
taining thereto, unifying and improving practice and procedures 
throughout the State, and, in general, attempting to achieve the 
objectives outlined in the report of the Governor’s Committee and 
the White House Conference. 


Convention Planned 


The Association’s annual convention is scheduled this year 
for December 13, 14 and 15 at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. A 
large portion of the convention program will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of new legislation pertaining to the county and probate 
courts, a discussion of problems of mutual concern and interest. 


—ROBERT C. UNDERWOOD. 


INDIANA 


JOHN S. GONAS, president, Indiana State Association of Ju- 
venile Court Judges, recently distributed the following reprint 
from the April 1949 issue of the Juvenile Court Judges Journal, 
published by the National Probation and Parole Association for the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


“HOW TO CONDUCT A JUVENILE COURT AND BE A GOOD JUDGE” 

“Private informal hearings in the judge’s well-ordered and furnished 
chambers with only the immediate interested parties and probation officer 
present; no public courtroom hearings or ‘police court’ type proceedings; 
friendly, low-toned, sympathetic voices from all of those participating in the 
hearing; no raised judge’s stand or ‘witness box’ but all parties remaining 
seated during the hearing; swearing of witnesses dispensed with when legally 
possible; proceedings conducted like a round-table conference or investigation 
RATHER THAN A TRIAL; parties permitted to testify largely in narrative 
form; children excused from the room if damaging testimony is to be offered 
about the moral character of their parents; no cases heard until the probation 
officer or similar investigator has made prior visit to home of juvenile and 
reports fully on social background of home, school and community relations, 
to the judge before or at the time of hearing; judge to make simple explana- 
tion to parents as to the object and purpose of the juvenile court hearing, and 
that it is not a criminal court but a welfare court with the general purpose 
of helping and assisting rather than punishing; let parents and friends of the 
juvenile talk freely and have their full say during the hearing; get the juve- 
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nile’s story by friendly approach and sympathetic questioning; the judge to 
do most of the interrogating of witnesses, and bring out facts after the proba- 
tion officer has presented the case; permit interested party to offer some al- 
ternative unofficial program for juvenile’s welfare, before deciding the case; 
in disposing of the case, the judge to explain fully and in detail what is being 
done and why it is best for the juvenile; play for the confidence and coopera- 
tion of the parents in the future handling of the juvenile; do some ‘preaching’ 
to the juvenile and parents on the ‘right and wrong’ side of the matter regard- 
less of the technical law involved. 


“At every hearing try to say something good about the juvenile, even 
complimenting nice physical appearance or characteristics, if nothing else can 
be found to speak well of; play for good will and cooperation of the juvenile 
instead of indulging in heavy condemnation after pointing out the juvenile’s 
misbehavior and delinquency and discussing violation of all as a breach of 
good citizenship. Use judicial power and authority sparingly, constantly treat 
all alike, and never play ‘politics’ with children’s cases; shield children from 
unfavorable publicity and never give newspapers names, pictures or identify- 
ing data in court stories about children in custody of the juvenile court, its 
officers, or its detention home; always explain fully the purpose of probation 
and the requirements thereof; conduct probation relations with the juvenile 
as a matter of personal conference, counsel and advice by the probation officer 
and the juvenile, rather than a mere reporting to sign some probation card or 
record as evidence of having actually reported; in committing to institutions 
explain simply and fully to the parents the type of institution, its objects and 
general regulations and their opportunity of visitation; encourage the juvenile 
and parents to think of the court as a friend to be appealed to in the future 
for help and assistance; if possible, never let a parent or a juvenile leave the 
room ‘mad’ with the judge or the probation officer, but use a little time and 
diplomacy to prevent such an attitude; cultivate pleasant relations with other 
law enforcement agencies and be constantly active in all community efforts to 
develop and operate projects to prevent juvenile delinquency; keep the work 
and function of the juvenile court before the public by timely news stories and 
interviews, but never publicize the identity of a particular child. 


“Permit proper welfare workers, reporters and students in limited num- 
ber, to observe the work of the court under proper instructions not to use 
names or identifying data; constantly look for new means and methods to aid 
in understanding juveniles, and adopt every new facility deemed to be worthy 
of trial; and finally, remember you are dealing with children and must have 
‘an understanding heart’ and really LOVE PEOPLE. 


“(W. H. B.)” 


_ Judge Gonas adds that he finds it very significant in opening 
juvenile hearings which are held in private chambers to have the 
child repeat the pledge of allegiance to the flag. “This serves a 
twofold purpose: It enables the session to begin on the proper 
patriotic and judicial note, which is justice for all; and encourages 
responsible citizenship. Secondly, it relieves the tension and places 
the people in attendance at ease in the proper atmosphere. Then, 
with the probation officers and the family and others interested in 
the child’s welfare, I am ready for the child’s problems, which I 
first take up with the group, then with the child alone. From this 
man to man talk I discover many facts which the original investi- 
gation does not disclose. After having talked with the child in pri- 
vate conversation I am often amazed at the strength of children 


sticking to the truth, even though faced with opposition from the 
parents.” 


| 
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JOHN S. GONAS, judge of the Juvenile Division of the St. 
Joseph Probate Court, South Bend, Indiana, and president of the 
Indiana State Association of Juvenile Court Judges, was elected 
vice-president of the National Council of Juvenile Agencies. 

The Council held its 48th annual meeting at the Sherman Hotel 
in Chicago, Illinois, October 18 - 20, 1951. 


MICHIGAN 


On November 1, Judge JAY H. PAYNE addressed the Indiana 
State Probation and Parole Association luncheon meeting, speak- 
ing on “A Judge Looks at Probation and Parole.” The program 
was part of the 60th annual meeting of the Indiana State Confer- 
— on Social Work held in Indianapolis October 31 to November 


DANIEL J. HEALY, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Wayne 
County, Michigan, died in Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, on Septem- 
ber 5, 1951, three weeks after undergoing a major operation. 


Born in Detroit in 1883, of a pioneer family whose reputation 
in the business and civic affairs of that city is a matter of public 
record, he was a graduate of the University of Detroit with A.B. 
and LL.B. degrees, and attained the probate bench in 1933. At the 
time of his death, Judge Healy was serving as the presiding judge 
of the juvenile division. 


Judge Healy’s reputation for being socially-minded was well 
earned, for years before his service on the juvenile bench began, 
he had made an exhaustive study of juvenile work; and spearhead- 
ed many movements for the welfare of the children of Detroit and 
of Michigan. His wealth of experience with the problems of youth 
coupled with an inherent kindness of manner moved him to sub- 
stitute guidance and sympathetic counsel for punishment. The 
duty of the court as he saw it was to discover and cultivate the 
better nature of juvenile offenders. He was a true Christian gen- 
tleman possessed of a great faith in youth—their staunch and 
understanding champion—JAY H. PAYNE. 


NEW YORK 


The Officers of the New York State Association of Judges of 
Children’s Courts are: 


President Secretary 

John Warren Hill James N. Gehrig 

Domestic Relations Court Children’s Court of Nassau 

135 East 22nd Street County 

New York 10, New York Mineola, New York 

Vice-President Treasurer 

Morse E. Ames Clarence E. Conley 

Children’s Court of Cortland Chilldren’s Court of Madison 
County County 


Cortland, New York Wampsville, New York 


| 
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The Association has a membership of 77 judges who admin- 
ister the work of the Children’s Courts of the State of New York. 

A joint meeting of the Association’s executive and legislative 
committees held at the Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany September 21 and 
22, arranged for the current legislative program and for the An- 
nual Conference of the Association planned for November 29, 30, 
and December 1. 


OHIO 

The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges, interested in 
all legislation affecting the children of Ohio, directly sponsored in 
the last General Assembly the Uniform Support of Dependents Act 
which was enacted into law. The text of this law is similar to the 
original Uniform Act as prepared by the American Bar Association 
committee. Thus, Ohio joins the great number of other States that 
have enacted this measure into law. 

Chief purpose of the law is to provide a swift and effective 
means of collecting support from a nonsupporting parent who is 
living in a State other than that in which the children are located. 
A further provision of the act is designed to liberalize extradition 
proceedings insofar as said proceedings are used in nonsupport 
cases. 

The importance of this matter becomes apparent in an an- 
nouncement by the Social Security Administration in June 1949 
that the total amount paid to dependents of nonsupporting fathers 
who were absent from the State was approximately $205,000,000.00 
a year for the nation and the States. 

Changes in Judgeships 

MILTON C. COPE of East Liverpool, Columbiana County pro- 
bate judge, died at Mayo Clinic on May 23 of a cardiac condition. 
Admitted to the bar in 1935, Judge Cope was elected to the probate 
bench in 1944 and re-elected in 1948. 

LOUIS TOBIN succeeds him. 

Probate Judge LA MOINE HANDLEY of Carroll County died 
suddenly of a heart attack on May 25. Admitted to the Ohio bar 
in 1929, he served two terms as mayor of Carrollton, followed by 
two terms as prosecuting attorney for Carroll County. At the time 
vad _ death, Judge Handley was in his second term on the probate 

nch. 

WILLIAM T. ALLMAN is his successor. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges lost an interest- 
ed member in the death of Probate Judge FRANK C. BOWERS of 
Urbana on July 17. 

Judge Bowers’ was a life of many activities. He passed pro- 
gressively from teaching and public school administration to bank- 
ing and finance before studying law; and was in his fourth term 
on the Champaign County bench at the time of his death. He had 
served both as secretary and as president of the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation of Probate Judges. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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A Lift, Judge, Please 


Rome was not built in a day; nor did it expand over adjacent 
level areas: It was built on seven hills. Its material strength grew 
and grew until its conquering armies dominated the then known 
world, bringing civilization in their wake. 


The National Council and the Foundation have not been built 
in a day; nor have they drawn immediate support from neighbor- 
ing cities: They have been built on the confidence and the support 
of citizens of seven outstanding cities. The material strength of 
the National Council and the Foundation, we hope, also will grow 
and grow until citizens in all cities, towns and hamlets of America 
will enable us the better to serve children — everywhere. 


So far, people in Denver, Miami, Pittsburgh, Shreveport, 
Spartanburg, Syracuse and Wilmington have tangibly demonstrat- 
ed their faith in us — Judges Gilliam, Beckham, Schramm, Bar- 
nette, Vermont, Yehle and Melson. 


It is not a matter of population. It is not a matter of citizen 
wealth. It is not a matter of geography. It is a matter of a judge’s 
leadership and resourcefulness. It is a matter of putting words 
into action; and YOU are the person to do the translating. 


How about it, Judge? Will you be one to give a lift helping 
children to enjoy a better life, or will you, passing on, let the chil- 
dren languish by the wayside? 


Your message of our service to children, brought to a few 
friends quietly and sincerely by visit, telephone, or letter, will bring 
results. Surely, $100.00, $200.00 or more is within the means of 
your community, don’t you think? 


Your local banks will know of trust funds available for con- 
tributions to the Foundation. 


Fees you may not like to accept for yourself could be directed 
tactfully to the Foundation, thus satisfying the givers and support- 
ing the cause of children. 


Large donators and foundations are watching to see if we are 
strong enough to succeed. Their support will be in direct propor- 
tion to our own efforts. At Christmastide, everyone is willing to 
contribute for children — $5.00, $10.00 or more. 


Now is the most effective time for you to help. Please act — 
NOW. Give a lift, Judge, please! 


—GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 
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News From The States 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The Champaign County Bar Association’s resolution on his 
death stated, in part: “He was one of the hardest workers in our 
community, always alert to do good or be of service. He was active 
in church, lodge and all civic enterprises ; a man with keen intellect 
and ready wit. He was the type that ‘All the world might stand 
up and say, “Here was a man.”’ ” 


JOSEPH E. KERNS has been appointed to fill Judge Bower’s 
unexpired term. 


Ohio lost another veteran judge in the death of HARVEY B. 
EDWARDS of Madison County on August 5. Judge Edwards had 
previously been an automobile dealer and Madison County clerk of 
courts. He was secretary-treasurer of the Madison County Bar 
Association, and had held the probate judgeship for 18 years. 


MAURICE BETHARD follows him as judge. 


HARLAN H. JOHNSON resigned from the Clinton County 
Probate Court and has been succeeded by PAUL PUSATERI. 


JOSEPH. E. LADY. 


OKLAHOMA 
“For several years I have thought about the possibility of hav- 
ing a juvenile court placement exchange service. . . Undoubtedly 


ther are numerous courts, including our own, which from time to 
time are interested in obtaining adequately trained individuals in 
this field of endeavor. I feel that it would be of lasting benefit to 
have a central clearance bureau to which names could be sent and 
from which names could be received. Is there any national organi- 
zation which might incorporate this service in their activities ?”— 
Fred W. Woodson, director, the Juvenile Court of Tulsa County. 


WASHINGTON 


“We are happy to announce that our new Youth Service Cen- 
ter, which combines all the operations of the juvenile court, family 
court of conciliation and adoption matters will be completed in a 
few weeks. We hope to move in January 1952. The Youth Service 
Center covers an area of two city blocks and embodies the best fea- 
tures that we have been able to discover from the various jurisdic- 
tions of the country. It is costing approximately a million and a 
half dollars. We are very happy over our local situation, and we 
are grateful to you and to the other judges throughout the country 
who have helped us in our planning.”—WILLIAM G. LONG. 


PLEASE SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE ON PAGE 35 
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West Virginia 
Report of Juvenile Court Code Committee 


During the 1951 session of the Legislature, the Juvenile Court 
Code Committee of the West Virginia Judicial Association met 
jointly with the Juvenile Delinquency Committee of the West Vir- 
ginia Bar Association in Charleston to reaffirm adherence to the 
principles of S. B. 229 and to discuss the policy of presenting the 
Juvenile Court Bill to the Legislature then in session. 


S. B. 229, originally presented to the Legislature in 1947 by a 
Juvenile Court Code Committee established in 1945, had repeatedly 
been approved by the West Virginia Bar Association, most recently 
in its White Sulphur Springs meeting, September 1951. When the 
Juvenile Court Code Committee was revived in 1950, S. B. 229 was 
not urged on the Legislature because of the volume of pending leg- 
islation involving courts and judges. 


Membership 


Attending for the Juvenile Court Code Committee were Judges 
Ferguson, Chambers, Eaton and Harbert, chairman; for the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Committee, Judges Fisher, Chambers, Harbert 
and Eaton, chairman. The joint meeting decided it would be un- 
wise tactically to present juvenile court legislation at the 1951 
session; but recommended continuance of the committees and pre- 
sentation of the Juvenile Court Code at the next or a later session, 
incorporating the principles of S. B. 229. 


Their report restated the principles upon which the proposed 
legislation rests: 


In 1940 at its Annual Meeting at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
what is now known as the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges by resolution outlined four things that a juvenile court must 
be empowered and equipped to do. They are: (1) diagnose diffi- 
culties, (2) determine disposition, (3) prescribe treatment, and 
(4) direct supervision. This outline of the functioning of the juve- 
nile court immediately points up the necessity of such legislation in 
West Virginia as is incorporated in S. B. 229. 


The principal objectives of that bill were (1) to give the juve- 
nile court supervision of personnel and facilities of the court, (2) 
to more amply enable the court to carry out the rehabilitative and 
protective measures prescribed for its wards, and (3) to more 
clearly define the functions of the court on the one hand and the 
executive agency on the other. To such clarification neither the 
court nor the executive agency could object. Each has a legitimate 
function to perform within its own sphere. In this functioning 
neither should attempt to dominate the other nor encroach upon the 


ga of the other, but each should work in harmony with the 
other. 
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A Court of Equity 


The juvenile court must be preserved as a court of equity. 
Centuries of judicial history, both as to procedures and ethics, 
have created public confidence in the court of equity to deal with 
the problems of children. By reason of its inherent character a 
court of equity is peculiarly fitted to act under the law where the 
welfare of children is involved. The basic philosophy of the juve- 
nile court as a court of equity must not be disturbed. The services 
and facilities of juvenile courts as courts of equity should not be 
restricted, but expanded so as to enable them to meet the demands 
of youth in a changing world. 

It may be that in the first quarter century of juvenile court 
history the court was given some functions it should not have been 
required to perform. But the second quarter century of its history, 
in some sections, at least, has seen it shorn of a measure of author- 
ity and denied some of the facilities required to carry out its im- 
portant and necessary functions. 

If this paring away process continues it could lead to the de- 
struction of the experience gained through 52 years of practical 
operation of juvenile courts. 

Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the Allegheny County Juvenile 
Court, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, writing in Federal Probation, 
September 1949, most aptly stated the problem with which we are 
dealing here when he said: 


“If the juvenile court is to be of service it must remain as 
such in its essential functioning. It is currently the vogue 
among some well-wishers and some not-so-well-wishers of the 
juvenile court to relieve it to such an extent that it may well 
become paralyzed in body and blind in fact, with only a voice 
to give legal sanction to the recommendations of others * * * 


* * * * At present there is a tendency upon the part of some to 
compliment it into a diminishing position. Such persons in 
their plans to relieve the court, assign all administrative func- 
tions to an independent setup in the executive department.” 
What have we in corroboration of this statement? 


Need for Support 


(1) One does not read very widely in social work and related 
literature until he finds that even juvenile courts are sometimes 
described as “legalistic” or “too legalistic” and as “authoritarian.” 
Oftentimes the context in which these words are used leaves the 
reader with the impression that they are meant accusingly. Courts 
do attempt to solve the problems of youth in accordance with the 
orderly processes of the law and make no apology for so doing. It 
is submitted that juvenile courts generally use authority sparing- 
ly, but all too often a show of authority is necessary to restrain the 
waywardness of youth. 


(2) Of course, we all know of the inability of our own juve- 
nile court judges to select the probation officers for their courts. 
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(3) Last year a Committee on Problems of Juvenile Delin- 
quency reporting to the American Bar Association said, 


“Addressing a National Conference recently, a school of 
social work faculty member described judges assigned to juve- 
nile court work in his State as a ‘pretty sorry lot’ and advocat- 
ed that a State Agency take over the administration of correc- 
tive work for children there.” 


(4) The report further said, 

“There are even some members of the legal profession 
who have been persuaded that children may be removed from 
their homes * * * * by mere administrative action without 
; court approval, thus affecting fundamental rights of such 
| children without judicial sanction.” 


(5) There is an article in The Survey of June 1933, page 
215 ff. entitled, “A Probation Officer Comes Up for Air”! by 
t Parker L. Norton, formerly a probation officer at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Quoting a paragraph from p. 216: 


“At least part of our perplexity in goal seeking and find- 
ing is due to the hindering fact that our boss is a judge. In 
order to reach that dizzy pedestal he usually first had to be a 
lawyer—and who, I ask, is more ignorant of human needs than 
the average law student? Precedent, precedent, precedent! 
Not what might have been, not what should have been, not 
what yet may be—but merely what was, and with the implica- 
tion that as it was so shall it be forevermore, amen. It is ask- 
ing quite too much of even the long-suffering probation officer 
to expect him to avoid temporary discouragement when his 
entire investigation and carefully constructed recommenda- 
tions for the welfare of the child are ignored by the judge in 
favor of a strictly theological-legalistic interpretation of life 
in terms of crime and punishment. But how the well-trained 
probation worker does appreciate the occasional judge or 
referee who while knowing something of the law, is primarily 
a social worker in his point of view and possessed of a social 
worker’s interest in literally reconditioning the child! If I 
did not happen to be financially dependent on my job I would 
include in my very next report a recommendation that all 

judges in both juvenile and adult courts be retired on a life 
pension and replaced the following morning with trained and 
experienced caseworkers from the child welfare field.” 


, (6) A national committee composed of 52 persons appointed 
' to prepare for the 1950 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth included only two members of the legal profession. 


These bits of evidence seem to point up the concern the legal 
fraternity should have in lending its support to the maintenance 
of the juvenile court as it did to its creation. This company need 
not be reminded that it was a Committee of the Cook County Bar 
Association that took the lead in drafting the statute that created 
the first juvenile court. 
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It is understandable then that a prominent juvenile court 
judge has said: 

“We are profoundly impressed with the importance of 
separation of powers between the executive, the legislative and 
the judicial departments. We should be on the alert against 
any encroachment on the administrative facilities of the juve- 
nile court in its positive, personalized service to troubled chil- 
dren. Let us not permit the juvenile court idea to be diluted, 
weakened, sabotaged or destroyed.” (Schramm, supra) 

Any distractions or dilutions of that idea will only delay, or it 
may be, destroy completely the greatest opportunity the judiciary 
has had in modern times to carry forward in behalf of human 
justice. (cf. Schramm, supra) 


State-wide Courts 

Your committee wishes to direct the attention of the Associa- 
tion to the growth of the idea of state-wide juvenile courts. There 
are now five States that have such state-wide statutes and at least 
one other with a bill prepared ready for introduction into its next 
Legislature. 

The advantages usually urged in favor of this plan are, among 
others: (1) that the judges under such a system devote their full 
time to juvenile court work thereby becoming specialists in that 
field, and (2) that both rural and urban areas receive the same 
quality of service. The principal disadvantage is the personal in- 
convenience of the judge who would have to travel and hold court 
in the various communities of his district. By reason of a large 
territorial jurisdiction the judge could not be so familiar with the 
local conditions of the various communities served as he could when 
serving only in the county of his residence. Another disadvantage 
is that in the opinion of some lawyers the plan would be subjected 
to “9 delay incident to the submission of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 


For Florida 
The State of Florida did amend its Constitution preparatory 
to the establishment of its State system of juvenile courts. Your 
committee submits that Amendment minus a few references to the 
constitution and laws of Florida. The committee makes no recom- 
mendation but merely submits the amendment so that this Associa- 


tion may have the benefit of the strategy of one other State. The 
Amendment follows: 


“The Legislature shall have power to create and establish 
juvenile courts in such county or counties or districts within 
the State as it may deem proper, and to define the jurisdiction 
and power of such courts and the officers thereof, and to vest 
in such courts exclusive original jurisdiction of all or any 
criminal cases where minors under any age specified by the 
Legislature from time to time are accused, including the right 
to define any or all offenses committed by any such persons as 
acts of delinquency instead of crimes; to provide for the qual- 
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ification, election or selection and appointment of judges, pro- 
bation officers and such other officers and employees of such 
courts as the Legislature may determine, and to fix their com- 
pensation and term of office; all in such manner, for such 
time, and according to such methods as the Legislature may 
prescribe and determine, without being limited therein by the 
provisions in this Constitution as to trial by jury, * * * * or 
other existing conflicting provisions of this Constitution.” 


For West Virginia 

Your committee does not feel itself as yet sufficiently inform- 
ed as to the wisdom of a State system of juvenile courts either to 
advocate or oppose such a system for our State. Your committee 
does feel that the idea of State juvenile courts should be carefully 
explored by a committee of this Association, with the view of deter- 
mining the adaptability of the idea to our State. 

The establishment of such a system would get around the 
troublesome question of county financing which we will always 
have with us even though S. B. 229 should be passed. A State 
system would also give us a full-fledged juvenile court, whereas 
now the juvenile courts of our State are merely appendages to other 
courts, or, as foster children, lodged in the laps of other courts. In 
a way we can understand the appraisal that a judge of a sister 
State made of our juvenile court system a few years ago when he 
said that we had no juvenile courts in West Virginia—that all we 
had were a few juvenile court judges. We must all be frank enough 
to acknowledge that if the judges of the courts whose time and 
calendars are so encroached upon, lack either the time or the in- 
terest to do the juvenile court work as it should be done, the chil- 
dren of the State are going to suffer as a result of judicial neglect; 
and no judge wants his court to deserve such a charge. 

There is a nightmare surrounding the proposal of attempting 
to establish a State system of juvenile courts; namely, the danger 
of an executive department taking over the whole system to domin- 
ate and control. If that should be done the misfortune would be 
incalculable and our second condition would be worse than the first. 

In this connection, it has been suggested to your committee 
by two or three judges, that all the trial courts of the State be 
made Circuit Courts. This manifestly would require a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, but it could be that the soundness of the ends 
sought would justify the delay. 


For Illinois 


We would then probably have a situation comparable to that in 
Cook County, Illinois, where the Juvenile Court originated. There 
are twenty circuit judges in Cook County. These twenty circuit 
judges assign one of their own number to be the juvenile court 
judge of the county. To the objection that such a system would 
give rise to an annual rotation of judges, the answer is that the 
judge of the Cook County Juvenile Court who immediately preceded 
the present incumbent occupied that bench for fifteen years. 
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The general philosophy of S. B. 229 could and should be incor- 
porated in a statute creating a state-wide system, if one should be 
enacted. 


Your committee feels that your attention should be directed 
to the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc., the organization 
of which was perfected during the past year. The purpose of this 
Foundation as declared in its charter is “to stimulate and conduct 
research and educational and instructive activities relating to the 
work of juvenile courts throughout the United States of America 
and to further the betterment of the treatment and training of all 
children and juveniles coming under the jurisdiction of said 
courts.” 


Your committee has corresponded with the chairman of this 
Foundation with the view to obtaining assistance and support in 
our efforts in this State. It seems that the activities of the Foun- 
dation are so ordered as to occupy the time, attention and resources 
of the Foundation for the next two years. 


Public Support Lacking 


Except in a few stray and isolated instances adequate public 
support of the juvenile court has been lacking. The juvenile court 
idea has been adopted by every State in this union and by practical- 
ly every civilized country of the world within the span of fifty 
years. This shows the public wants the services of the juvenile 
court. The lack of public support, especially financial, has resulted 
from a failure to keep the public informed as to the scope of the 
court’s work and its financial requirements. This deficiency will 
have to be supplied before the court can rise to its full usefulness. 
Your committee respectfully points out that by reason of this 
dearth of public support given the work of the court, this Associa- 
tion may have to perform an educational function before under- 
taking to sponsor any form of legislation with any great hope of 
success. 


Your committee recommends that this Association continue 
its efforts to strengthen the legal processes for the guidance, direc- 
tion, protection and rehabilitation of the youth of our land. It also 
recommends that an effort be made to engage the support of other 
organizations in this program. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Judges FERGUSON, CHAMBERS, 
McKEE, EATON and HARBERT, 
Chairman. 


Last summer, Judge JAKE FISHER passed away after forty 
years on the bench, the longest tenure of any judge in the State. 
It is not yet known who will succeed him. 
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A Family - American Style 


By W.S. CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Jacksonville, Florida 


I first “got suspicious” about the Smith family when I noticed 
that five of their boys were enrolled in one of our clubs. These 
boys ranged from a 60-pound, 8-year-old “Tadpole” up to the 14- 
year-old “Junior” class. 

I also noticed that the Smith boys had a way of being com- 
manders or captains, or otherwise holding positions of leadership 
and responsibility. 

As I came to know the boys better, I learned that they had two 
little sisters—one a baby, a hard-working father, and an old-fash- 
ioned mother who didn’t know any better than to bear children, love 
them, and be glad the Good Lord had entrusted them to her care. 
That sort of feeling and that sort of a family produces good boys— 
and it is not surprising that they “play up” and make good—or that 
they earned camp trips and other rewards. They are a manly little 


crew. 
Then The Ordeal 

One day several months ago, Father and Mother Smith came 
to consult me—just to get some advice and information. Father 
Smith had a rather “wrecked” appearance. One arm was propped 
out from his body in what the doctors call an “airplane’”’ splint. 
He was also variously taped and bandaged. He had been injured 
in an accident while on the job. Yes, he was receiving $24.50 per 
week accident compensation. But there were nine mouths to feed, 
nine bodies to clothe and otherwise care for. And Christmas: was 
right around the corner. $24.50 melts away fast in a situation 
like that. 

“We own our place,” said Father Smith, “and I managed to 
build the house in spare time. It ought to be worth four or five 
hundred dollars, and we thought you might tell us where we could 
mortgage the place for a couple of hundred dollars to tide us over 
until I can get back to work.” 

“We don’t want anybody to give us anything.” They both 
emphasized this point. 

They were a long distance away from the bus line and the only 
way they could get about was in an old car that was being paid for 
on the installment plan. They couldn’t keep up the payments on it 
and would lose it. 

Then there was a washing machine, likewise on installment 
purchase. They would have to lose that, too. Then there was 
Christmas. I thought about the task of washing for those nine 
persons. Children’s clothes need a lot of washing; and Mother 
Smith looked like she needed all the labor-saving facilities she 
could get. There they were—the broken-up father and the cour- 
ageous mother, sweet faced, but woefully weary. But, they didn’t 
want any charity—just a business loan. 


| 
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In my best business manner, I guided them out into the outer 
office to await my negotiations. I phoned my financial advisor in 
the field of mortgages and loans. He listened to my business propo- 
sition. It would take at least half the loan to get the abstract up, 
check on insurance and do the other things involved in this sort of 
a loan, my advisor informed me. “Besides, no one wants to loan 
money on far out rural property like that,” continued my advisor. 

“So what?” LIinquired. “Just go ahead and loan it out of our 
funds, if we have enough; and I’ll pay myself if the loan fails.” 
That’s the kind of financial advisor to have. So I called my “clients” 
in and told them we could manage the loan. They were a little bit 
suspicious. “It’s purely business,” I assured them, “just like any 
— business tranaction; you give me your note, we make the 
oan”. 

“But what about the security?” Father Smith asked. “Don’t 
worry about that.” I told him. “If you don’t pay up I’ll come out 
and foreclose on those 5 boys.”” But I was smiling—and they were 
smiling—and there was a meeting of the minds—and a complete 
understanding. 

So the loan was consummated, and the old car and the very 
essential washing machine were salvaged ; and Christmas was some- 


what saved. 
The Pay-Off 


I filed the note and forgot it. But on due day, I was told a 
lady wished to see me. I mistakenly thought it was some lady want- 
ing me to wave a wand over a deserting or drunken husband, or 
something like that. “Oh, show her in,” I said resignedly. 

Mother Smith came in. Out of her reticule or whatever it is 
ladies carry things in, she fished out enough twenty dollar bills to 
pay the loan. They looked wrinkled like they had been kept in a 
cooky jar. But they exactly paid the loan. And she was so grate- 
ful! And so wasI! We talked about the boys, and the little girls, 
and church and other things. “You know I don’t get to go to church 
as much as I’d like to,” she said, “I have to take care of the baby 
and the other little girl. But it sure makes my heart sing to see 
those five boys and their father loaded up in that old car and head- 
ed for church every Sunday morning.” 

I seemed to feel a little murmur in my heart that might be 
called “singing” as she told me about her “men folks.” Doesn’t 
your heart “sing,’ too, just a little, at the thought? 

I say thank God for the “Smith families” of our land! Of all 
the “security” talked so much about, they are the only real security 
this Nation we love has. 


1952 


Would you please send in your dues for 1952 and thereby save 
us the time and the expense of writing to you directly at the be- 
ginning of the year? It would be much appreciated. 

LIBBY E. SACHAR, Treasurer 
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“The Egg And |” 
Reprinted with permission of the author and the editor from the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Quarterly for October 1951 
By PETER F. HAGAN, Judge 
Court of Common Pleas No. 1, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I have recently completed that dizzy cycle or period which I 
call “judicial gestation.” It marks that interval of time which 
elapses between the signing of a judge’s commission by the Gov- 
ernor and the primary or general election, when vox populi accepts 
or rejects the Governor’s choice. The length of the period varies, 
and is dependent upon the closeness of the appointment to the next 
judicial return day. In my case the period was approximately 
eleven months — the Governor having laid the egg in August of 
1950 and I having been hatched at the primary election held on 
July 24 last. My lying-in period might have been extended an 
additional three months, until the November election, had my 
Democratic opponent been nominated in the primaries. 


At the time of, or immediately after, the primary election, I 
made a res gestae statement (which might well have been a dying 
declaration had I not been successful at the polls) to the effect that 
there ought to be a law shortening this embryonic interlude, mak- 
ing it at least no longer than the period which nature has prescrib- 


ed, on the theory that if it shouldn’t happen to a dog, it shouldn’t 


happen to a judge. 
The Embryonic Period 


In the course of this long and difficult gestative period, during 
which the jittery appointee is constantly speculating upon the pro- 
babilities of flowering or aborting, he can make no definite plans 
or engagements, by reason of the uncertainty of his tenure. Thus, 
immediately following my appointment, I had to make the difficult 
decision of whether I should rent or purchase a judicial robe. After 
considering all angles, I played it safe by securing my gown on a 
conditional sales agreement, with the right of stoppage in transitu, 
and with special clause, drawn by a good lawyer, giving me the 
option of returning the article in good order and condition, reason- 
able wear and tear and damage by voting machines excepted. 


During the latter part of the period under discussion, my 
anxiety was somewhat alleviated by the endorsement of my can- 
didacy by both the Republican and Democratic parties. I was en- 
dorsed under the Sitting Judge Principle that judges are nonpar- 
tisan and should, therefore, be continued in office. Judges, of 
course, are usually nonpartisan, particularly on the eve of election. 
With respect to the major political parties, most jurists standing 
for election usually adopt the philosophy of Tim Dolan, who was on 
his deathbed and waiting for the parish priest to arrive and ad- 
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minister the last rites of the Church. When the good Father ar- 
rived, Tim admitted that his life had been far from exemplary, 
but he was assured that salvation was still possible if he would 
firmly renounce the devil and all his works and pomps. Upon 
hearing this, Tim shook his head and replied, “Father, in the shape 
I’m in, I can’t afford to make enemies of anybody.” 


The deepest pangs of anguish experienced by a jurist during 
his embryonic period occur between the time he files his nominat- 
ing petitions and primary election day. During this critical pe- 
riod, the judge’s antenna is so delicately adjusted that it brings in 
the slightest and most unfounded rumors bearing on his candidacy. 
Usually, one group of friends warns him that he will be opposed by 
this lawyer and that lawyer, while another batch of well-wishers 
assures him that he will be unopposed, because of the fact that he 
is a good fellow, well liked and without a single enemy on the poli- 
tical horizon. If the said judge is not totally naive, he receives 
these latter assurances cum grano salis; because, however limited 
his political experience may have been, he takes judicial notice of 
the fact that, with the kind of friends you usually pick up in 
politics, you really don’t need any enemies. 


The Developmental Period 


During the grub to butterfly period, the juristic neophyte is 
not permitted to sit peacefully in his chambers and calmly brood 
upon his chances of judicial fructification. On the contrary, he is 
required to get on the assembly line of his court, and turn in a 
reasonable facimile performance of a full-flowered judge. The 
transition or mutation from lawyer to judge is immediate; there 
is no stay of proceedings ; there is no schooling period during which 
the judicial rookie is coached and given instructions in the difficult 
art of balancing the scales of justice. The ink is barely dry on his 
commission, when he finds himself sitting on the bench as though 
= were the reincarnation of Solomon, but feeling very much out of 
character. 


It is true, of course, that some rookies attempt to warm up for 
the discharge of their judicial duties by sitting for a short period 
with another judge and observing how he handles the curves and 
fast balls the lawyers throw his way; but there seem to be two 
schools of thought on the question whether that is the best way to 
start a new judge on his career. In my own case. I had hardly 
uttered the words “I do” in response to my oath of office, when my 
president judge handed me a gavel, a copy of the charge in Com- 
monwealth v. Drum, and sent me into quarter sessions to try crim- 
inal cases. Fortunately for me, the district attorneys and defense 
counsel I encountered during my first few weeks on the bench were 
very understanding and patient. They did not display toward me 
the unreasoning attitude of Sam Goldwyn, who, when producing a 
picture for MGM which called for two infants, sent this memo. to 
the casting office: “Send me two babies — three weeks old — with 
experience.” 
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In Quarter Sessions 


As I sat on my first case — and they tell me I really sat on it 
— my mind went back a quarter of a century to the day when, as a 
young lawyer, I tried my first case on the other side of the rail. It 
was such a harrowing experience that I now look back on it with 
no damp-eyed nostalgia. I had only been at the bar a few months 
when my case — a civil action — came on for trial before a judge 
whose name is immaterial — and, at the time, I thought he was 
also incompetent and irrelevant. He had mastered the art of 
making deep sounds from the chest seem like important messages 
from the brain; and he could put his mouth into high gear before 
his brain was turning over. I wouldn’t go so far as to say that I 
disliked this judge, but I always managed to keep my admiration 
for him under strict control. He wasn’t a bad fellow by nature — 
he had become the way he was by hard and conscientious practice. 


In this case, I was for the plaintiff and this judge was for the 
defendant — as it turned out. He certainly gave my witnesses a 
thorough goingover ; they were examined and cross-examined; and 
it finally got so bad that I was about to suggest that his Honor 
ought to enter his appearance for the defendant. But, as I was 
new at the bar, I hesitated to protest. Not that the judge and I 
didn’t have words; we did, but I never had a chance to use mine. I 
will say this for him, however — he was consistent, in that he over- 
ruled all my objections and sustained all the objections of my op- 
ponent. But, in overruling mine, he always seemed to have the 
happy look of a top sergeant catching a rookie with a dirty rifle. 


I suppose he recognized that I was new at this sort of thing, 
because at one point in the trial he said, “How long have you been 
at the bar, Counsellor .......... ?” calling me by my first name; 
and when I attempted to parry the question by replying, “Well, 
your Honor, I may not be the best lawyer at the bar. .,” sarcastical- 
ly interjected, “You can be much more positive than that.” Finally, 
the case was going against me so badly that I got up enough cour- 
age to rise and say, “Your Honor, this is my first case, and I don’t 
mind your trying it; but please don’t lose it for me.” But lose it he 
did, and he wouldn’t take an appeal. 


In Criminal Court 


During my assignments in the criminal courts, I detected a 
tendency on the part of some quarter sessions practitioners to take 
things rather easy. Some of them do not seem to bother with such 
legal implements as law books or briefs; and lawyers tell me that 
the success of the run-of-mine Q.S. lawyer depends, for the most 
part, on two things, to wit: (1) footwork, and (2) getting the fee 
in advance. Footwork, I am told, is a vernacular term for that 
delicate maneuvering by which a lawyer manages to duck trial 
before a judge who is — shall we say — allergic to him. 


The second technique of getting the fee in advance appears to 
be fundamental in quarter sessions practice. They say that at all 
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events the fee must be reduced to possession before trial, for if the 
client is acquitted, he invariably attributes it to his own manifest 
innocence, and insists that, therefore, he had no need for a lawyer; 
but, if he is convicted, he ascribes it to the fact that he had a dumb 
lawyer — and, of course, in some instances, he may have something 
there. Quarter sessions lawyers maintain that the real advantage 
of getting your fee in advance is that it relaxes you; you no longer 
have any personal worries; your interest in the case is then purely 
academic, and you can, therefore, take that calm and detached 


view of your client’s predicament that is so essential for his proper 
defense. 


In Civil Cases 


On the civil side, the most difficult assignment I encountered 
during my apprenticeship period was a trial that lasted five days. 
The plaintiffs — two in number — where Chinese, neither of whom 
had abandoned to any great extent the language of their ancestors. 
We struggled through the first day without an interpreter; but 
the following morning we all decided that the case might have a 
longer run than Oklahoma if we didn’t get some interpretative 
assistance for the Oriental litigants. It appeared, however, that 
none of the official court interpreters could handle Chinese, and 
while we were exploring the matter of securing a translationist for 
the plaintiffs, their attorney happened to remember that included 
in the entourage of his clients was a linguist who could solve our 
problem. 


However, counsel for the defendant intimated that the plain- 
tiff’s interpreter might be slightly biased and that the translation 
might not come out according to Confucius. The matter was solved 
at the noon recess, when the defendant’s attorney came back with 
his own interpreter. We then had two interpreters in the case — 
one stood at the witness stand translating, while the other stood 
guard and interpreted the interpreter. Whenever the translation- 
ists disagreed, we had a round-table conference and eventually an 
agreement was reached on the translation through the democratic 
process of open translations openly arrived at. By the fourth day 
I was speaking broken English, and by the end of the trial I had 
developed a taste for chop suey and chow mein. 


Writing Opinions 


A new judge rather quickly learns that some of the occupa- 
tional hazards of his profession can be alleviated by the practice of 
disposing of some of the litigation in which he becomes involved 
without the necessity of writing an opinion. It is said that many 
a judge was never reversed until he wrote an opinion. I once heard 
Judge Goodrich (United States Court of Appeals, Third Circuit) 
recommend the technique of Judge Bridlegoose, of Rabelaisian 
fame, who decided cases by flipping a coin — heads for the plain- 
tiff and tails for the defendant. Bridlegoose, J., defended this 
practice on the ground that, on the law of averages, he would be 
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right fifty percent of the time; which, he asserted, was a high 
judicial average. Furthermore, he pointed out, this method of 
deciding cases dispensed with the irksome task of writing opinions, 
which, he observed, were a superfluity to the winner and a source 
of aggravation to the loser. 


Helpfulness of the Bar 


Fortunately for the new jurist, the members of the Bar display 
toward him a spirit of tolerance and patience that helps him over 
some of the rough spots. I have always had a strong liking for 
lawyers, not only because they are members of my craft, but also 
because they are,by training, reasoning creatures and rather easy 
to live with. Your adversary who battles you in the legal arena 
during the day is your friend in the evening when the contest is 
over; and “at twilight, the fires of each day’s strife are covered 
with the ashes of forgetfulness — perhaps to be rekindled in the 
morning, but to burn only during the day and then be buried again.” 
Lawyers have been likened to a pair of shears — they do not cut 
one another but only that which is between them. 


In concluding these obiter dicta remarks, I hereby extend an 
open invitation to all newly appointed judges of the Commonwealth 
to write and let me know how they are managing to secure unto 
themselves a reasonable degree of judicial aplomb. Probably they 
will agree that the best method is to pick out a judge of outstand- 
ing talents and ability and endeavor to emulate him, as far as 


possible; and, perhaps, after serving a term, the results may be 
satisfactory. 


On the other hand, the results may be somewhat the same as 
those experienced by the lad who had been struggling rather un- 
successfully for some years to master the piano. When he was 
nine years of age, his pessimistic father took him to a concert 
given by Honey Chile Robinson, a sensational ten-year-old pianist. 
After father and son had observed the marvelous technique of 
young Robinson, the father turned to his offspring and said: “Son, 
if you keep practicing like this boy for another year, you too will 
be ten years old.” 


In the meantime, I shall continue to mumble to myself, as I 
mount the bench, the prayer of the old South Carolina share crop- 
per, who always wound up his supplications with this moving ap- 
peal: “Oh, Lord, don’t let nothin’ come my way that You and me 
together can’t handle.” 


When you receive your copy of The Directory of Juvenile 
Court Judges, please send notification of corrections, changes, 
omissions to the Central Office of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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The editorial staff of The JOUR- 
NAL announces a change in publica- 
tion dates for The JOURNAL. 

The first number of The JOURNAL 
was issued in September 1949 to 
commemmorate the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the juvenile 
court in America. The masthead in- 
dicated that The JOURNAL would be 
published four times each year. 

Since then, The JOURNAL has be- 
come a quarterly publication. 

It seems wise now to have the 
Journal year coterminous with the 
National Council membership year; 
and to have an issue in the month 
preceding that set aside for the An- 
nual Conference—May. 

In accord with this policy, this 
November 1951 JOURNAL is number 
5 of volume 2. Volume 3 will be is- 
sued quarterly in January, April, 
July and October 1952. 


Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett 
William D. Gladden, consultants 
Helen M. Hierholzer, editor 
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For You 


For two years we have mailed to every judge in America 
assigned to juvenile court work in his community copies of 
the JOURNAL and of the YEARBOOK. 


We hope you have enjoyed them and have derived benefit 
from them. 


We would like to have you join with us. We believe your 
membership will strengthen you and us as well as service to 
children. 


The cost — $2.00 per year. 


Please fill out the blank, tear it out, and mail it to us with 
your 1952 dues of $2.00. 


APPLICATION 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Court presiding in Juvenile or Children’s matters, and do hereby 
(renew) (apply for) membership in the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, and do pledge my wholehearted support to the 
furtherance of the philosophy of the Juvenile or Childrens Court 
system as setforth on the reverse side hereof. 


Annual Dues $2.00 


| ADDRESS, CITY, COUNTY and STATE or TERRITORY 
SIGNATURE 
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